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“Philosophers have only interpreted the world in various ways; the point is to change it. ” 

(Marx, 1848, “Theses on Feuerbach’’) 


Abstract 

The prevalence of bullying and cyber-bullying in younger age groups has led to the inclusion of bullying in 
school-level curricula to address the seriousness of this issue and the prevention of these types of behavior. 
Higher education in its philosophy curricula can play a significant role in this regard as well. Proposed in this 
paper is an undergraduate ethics course Bullying and Moral Responsibility in which bullying is addressed from a 
moral perspective. This course has an academic-service learning component whereby this moral perspective is 
introduced to middle school students by university students. Peer learning of this sort might be of assistance in 
anti-bullying efforts. 
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1. Introduction 

Like doctors without borders, bullying is an issue without borders; it extends well beyond being a schoolyard 
phenomenon. Today it permeates our work places and even our homes via the internet in the form of 
cyber-bullying (Note 1). Students should not be afraid to go to school; parents should not have to worry when 
sending their children off to school; employees should not be afraid to go to their places of work; no one should 
be in fear and trepidation of what should be the most secure of places: their homes. However, that is exactly the 
situation today for many individuals. Besides extending beyond the borders of the schoolyard bullying reaches 
well beyond our national borders; it is an international or global problem (Note 2). 

The fact that bullying has driven individuals to what we would like to think is the unthinkable, namely, suicide is 
indicative of the seriousness of this issue and the urgency that it be vigorously addressed (Note 3). 

Elementary and secondary schools have instituted curricula addressing bullying and cyber-bullying that either 
they or nonprofit organizations have created. In the United States, for instance, the Ophelia Project with its 
mission to create safer social climates provides lesson plans and other resources on internet safety toward 
realizing this goal (Note 4). The Anti-Defamation League’s (ADL) national initiative, Cyberbullying: 
Understanding and Addressing Online Cruelty’ (Note 5) along with bullying prevention programs such as the 
Olweus Bullying Prevention Program (OBPP) (Note 6) are other such initiatives. Kindness, empathy and respect 
are often themes that are included in school curricula as ingredients to anti-bullying efforts. Second Step’s 
Character Education Program, for example, purports to help “students know, care about, and act on core ethical 
values, such as fairness, honesty, compassion, responsibility, and respect for self and others” (Note 7). Recent 
research indicates that empathy does play a role in whether or not one engages in bullying behavior (Note 8). 

However, at the college and university levels the same cannot be said. An examination of the literature revealed 
only scant inclusion of bullying and cyber-bullying in course curricula. This is even the case in the curricula of 
the discipline of philosophy where bullying could easily be addressed in ethics or moral philosophy courses. Yet 
unlike other issues such as abortion and world poverty (Note 9), bullying and cyber-bullying have received little 
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if any attention at all when philosophers can contribute a valuable perspective to the issue of bullying, a moral 
perspective. 

Toward this end, I have developed an undergraduate ethics course. Bullying and Moral Responsibility’, 
specifically addressing bullying from a moral point of view. This paper introduces and explores this course 
attempting to demonstrate that higher education can indeed be a vehicle through which bullying and 
cyber-bullying can be substantially addressed thereby assisting in world-wide anti-bullying efforts. Before 
exploring Bullying and Moral Responsibility, let’s take a look at the existing literature in this area. 

2. Literature Review 

A review of the literature revealed some inclusion of bullying in the curricula of college and university level 
courses. Although an early childhood education course offered by Highland Community College, Bullying 
Prevention and Response (Note 10) does focus on bullying, its concern is not with its ethical or moral dimension 
but rather with intervention and prevention strategies. Some courses offered by communication and computer 
science departments, such as Ethics in Communications (St. Joseph’s University) (Note 11) and Exploring 
Digital Culture (Loyola University Maryland) (Note 12) include a discussion of bullying. These courses, 
however, have their weaknesses and limitations; they are not only not taught by those having an expertise in 
ethics, philosophers but, additionally, bullying is only one topic among a host of others addressed in the same 
course. 

In our examination of the literature we did not find any philosophy course entirely devoted to bullying and/or 
cyber-bullying. Western University in Ontario, Canada offers a philosophy course. Digital Humanities (Note 13). 
Although taught by a philosopher, cyber-bullying is only one issue among numerous others addressed in the 
same course and it is treated only one week out of twelve weeks of topics. Additionally, the treatment of 
cyber-bullying was found to focus primarily on social media rules for teachers, as portrayed in the Centre for 
Digital Ethics and Policy’s Social Media Rules for Teachers (Note 14) and in Smith and Yoon’s a survey on the 
prevalence of cyberbullying in a Midwestern post-secondary institution (Note 15). It is not the ethical or moral 
perspective we are striving for in Bullying and Moral Responsibility. We also found that Plattsburgh State 
University of New York offers a philosophy course. Moral Problems, consisting of case studies for students to 
analyze; one case study was about soccer bullies (Note 16). The analysis focused on what one ought to do in a 
particular situation. 

None of these courses offer a deep ethical or moral perspective to bullying and cyber-bullying. Bullying and 
Moral Responsibility’ does precisely this by virtue of being a course entirely focused on bullying and 
cyber-bullying from a moral point of view taught by moral experts, philosophers. 

3. Components to Bullying and Moral Responsibility 

There are basically three components to Bullying and Moral Responsibility’. Let’s refer to them as the academic, 
the service-learning, and the collaborative components. 

The academic component is where philosophy students are introduced to the field of moral inquiry as they would 
be in any college or university ethics course (see Appendix I for a listing of the topics). Here they are provided 
with the tools, that is, the ethical or moral theories needed in order to evaluate bullying behavior from a moral 
point of view. What constitutes bullying and cyber-bullying is made abundantly clear. Bullying and 
cyber-bullying are then addressed in light of Aristotle’s virtue ethics, Mill’s utilitarianism, Kant’s ethics of duty, 
and Rawls’ veil of ignorance. Since Bullying and Moral Responsibility culminates with a presentation on the 
morality of bullying and cyber-bullying to middle school students, students enrolled in this course must work on 
bringing these theories down to a level that can be grasped by this middle school audience. 

In sync with current trends in higher education, this course has an experiential part, an academic service-learning 
component providing students with the opportunity to address actively community or societal needs (Note 17). 
This component facilitates a transition from classroom to society; it enables students to integrate the learning that 
they have acquired in the classroom with meaningful community service and reflection. The community service 
aspect to Bullying and Moral Responsibility is a presentation on the morality of bullying and cyber-bullying to 
middle school students who have been invited to the university at the semester’s end. Basically, the presentations 
focus around what moral philosophers would say about bullying behavior. Subsequent to the presentation, the 
philosophy students write reflection papers linking what they have learned in the academic service-learning 
project to what they have learned in the classroom. The academic service-learning component is intended to 
assist in the anti-bullying effort (Note 18). 
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The collaborative component consists of philosophy students working with communication students in the 
creation of either videos, pamphlets, booklets, or posters that are used as education tools enhancing the 
presentation to the middle school students. The creation varies from semester to semester depending upon the 
communication course that is selected for collaboration with the philosophy students. The philosophy students 
are the directors providing the content for the producers, the communication students and the product they 
create. 

4. The Philosophical/Moral Perspective 

Prior to the 1970’s bullying was not taken seriously by most disciplines; it was regarded as a harmless rite of 
passage, a normal part of growing up. Those bullied were told to toughen up, not to let it get the best of them, not 
to be so sensitive, and that it builds strength of character (Note 19). This thinking changed when Dan Olweus, 
the Swedish researcher and Professor of Psychology at the University of Bergen in Norway did an in-depth study 
of school bullying that delineated the detrimental effects on those afflicted (Note 20). Since, much research has 
been done on both short and long-term effects of bullying and cyber-bullying on the victim (Note 21) as well as 
the bully (Note 22). There is a growing body of evidence indicating that bullying in its digital form can be as 
detrimental as face-to-face bullying (Note 23). 

The general consensus is that bullying must be taken seriously. It is unacceptable behavior; acts of bullying are 
unethical or immoral. Bullying and its 20 th century form, cyber-bullying, are indeed wrong and steps need to be 
taken to prevent it from occurring. Toward this end bullying prevention programs have been developed 
world-wide. There is a moral mandate that every effort be made to prevent bullying and cyber-bullying behavior. 

Bullying and Moral Responsibility was developed to assist in this anti-bullying effort by approaching and 
exploring bullying and cyber-bullying from a moral point of view. It addresses the ethical question: Why is 
bullying and cyber-bullying wrong? In its academic service-learning component university philosophy students 
introduce middle school students to philosophers, their ethical theories and the application of the principles of 
these theories to bullying and cyber-bullying. Though moral dialogue with university students, middle school 
students come to see the rationale underlying the contention that bullying is wrong; they come to understand why 
bullying of any sort is said to be wrong. 

5. The Academic Component 

Aristotle’s virtue ethics, Mill’s utilitarianism, Kant’s ethics of duty and Rawls’ veil of ignorance can contribute 
to establishing this moral perspective on bullying and cyber-bullying that will be conveyed to middle school 
students (Note 24). Let’s briefly explore each to see the role each can play. 

Aristotle opens his Nicomachean Ethics stating that “every art and every inquiry, and similarly every action and 
pursuit, is thought to aim at some good, and for this reason the good has rightly been declared to be that at which 
all things aim” (Note 25). While most goods serve as means to other goods, there is this other good, the summum 
bonnum (the highest good) which is not a means to any other good; this Aristotle refers to as to as eudaimonia 
which translates as “happiness”. 

Aristotle is concerned with man’s happiness or vital well-being. So, he asks: In what does man’s happiness 
consist? What is the best kind of life for the human person? This he connects to our function or purpose. Just as a 
knife has a function, to cut, so too does man; our function has to do with the ratio (reason); our function is to 
reason, to reason to arete (excellence). When reason is applied to our daily life we find that our emotions, desires, 
appetites need to be regulated by some rational standard. This standard is the aurea mediocritus (the golden 
mean); not too much, not too little; avoid excess and deficiency; moderation in all things. It is not an arithmetic 
mean but rather it is a mean relative to the individual. Properly regulated emotions are considered to be virtues. 

Ultimately, man’s eudaimonia consists in continuous activity over a life time in accordance with virtue. A 
person of “good character” is a person who, through habituation, has been able to ingrain these virtues into 
his/her very being. Moral virtues are then, excellent traits of character which, importantly, dispose one to act in 
certain positive ways. 

Introducing middle school students to Aristotle’s ethics could involve asking them to make a list of traits of 
character that they consider to be virtues, drawing their attention to Aristotle’s notion that a virtue is the mean 
lying somewhere between two extremes, and then, asking how they would go about incorporating these traits 
into their character. Concrete moral situations involving bullying could then be provided and students would be 
asked what role virtue ethics would play in resolving the situations. 
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With no hesitation, Aristotle’s ethics can be presented in terms with which middle school students can relate. 
Everyone wants to be happy; Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics tells us that in order to attain happiness you 
need to be a person of good character (Note 26). A person of good character displays gifts such as generosity, 
truthfulness, friendliness, kindness and compassion; these gifts are called virtues. Ultimately, by demonstrating 
good characteristics you will attain happiness. Being the best kind of person you can be will bring you happiness. 
Bullying brings out the worst in people; it displays negative qualities that cannot contribute to being a person of 
good character and so will not enable one to attain happiness. A person of good character would not bully. 

The founder of utilitarianism, Jeremy Bentham, argued that there is only one ultimate principle, the principle of 
utility. As he stated in his Principles of Morals and Legislation : “By the Principle of Utility is meant that 
principle which approves or disapproves of every action whatsoever, according to the tendency which it appears 
to have to augment or diminish happiness of the party whose interest is in question, or what is the same thing in 
other words, to promote or to oppose that happiness” (Note 27). 

Similarly, John Stuart Mill, utilitarianism’s most eloquent spokesman, states that ... “The creed which accepts as 
the foundation of morals. Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By happiness is 
intended pleasure and the absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure” (Note 28). We are 
asked to seek the greatest happiness for the greatest number of people. In determining the moral status of an act, 
the utilitarian asks: Will this act produce greater overall human well-being than alternative acts? 

To better understand utilitarianism as a moral theory, the middle school students could be asked to set up some 
very concrete scenario having to do with bullying/cyber-bullying in which they are faced with alternative courses 
of action from which it is difficult to choose. For each alternative action they would be instructed to list as best 
they can the projected consequences of each. They would also be asked to clarify who those persons are who 
would be affected in the given situation. Additionally, they must try to set up a way of measuring the happiness 
of those who would be affected by the alternative actions. Lastly, by reference to the quantified standard, they 
would be asked to decide which alternative would bring the most happiness to the greatest number of persons. A 
typical situation could focus on bystanders and the alternative courses of action that are open to them. 

In sum, in accordance with utilitarian theory through our actions we should try to bring as much happiness into 
the world as possible; bullying does not do this. In fact, bullying brings more pain (unhappiness) into the world 
than happiness. There is the pain of the victim, the bystanders (those who witness the bullying), the 
family/friends of the victim and perhaps, ultimately, even the bully him/herself. It follows that bullying is 
immoral and cannot be condoned. 

Immanuel Kant’s ethics of duty breaks with utilitarianism in that rather than being a consequential theory where 
the morality of an act is determined by results, it is a deontological theory. For Kant the morality of an act is 
determined by intentions and reasons for acting; morality is a matter of following absolute rules that admit of no 
exceptions. 

Kant poses a supreme principle of morality that he holds all rational beings must accept. This principle he calls 
the Categorical Imperative. In his work. Grounding for the Metaphysics of Morals, this principle is stated as: 
“Act only according to that maxim whereby you can at the same time will that it should become a universal law” 
(Note 29). In the same work, Kant gave another formulation of the same principle: “Act so that you treat 
humanity, whether in your own person, or that in another, always as an end and never as a means only” (Note 
30). 

This latter formulation demonstrates the high regard that he had for humanity. The human person he took to be 
this fabulous being distinct from all other beings having intrinsic worth or dignity by virtue of being rational and 
autonomous able to set their own goals and able to guide their lives by reason. 

Middle school students would be asked to wrestle with one or both formulations of the Categorical Imperative to 
determine whether bullying/cyber-bullying would be morally permissible. With respect to the former 
formulation, students would be told to imagine that they are thinking about, for example, cyber-bullying a 
classmate. Next, they would be asked to formulate the maxim or rule that they would be following if they were 
to perform that act. Lastly, they would be asked whether they would be willing to allow everyone to follow the 
same rule at all times. If the answer is no, the act is immoral and they have a duty to refrain from performing it; 
it ought not to be done. 

Whether bullying can be morally condoned via the latter formulation might be tackled by having students reflect 
on the act of bullying inquiring of them: If I were to bully/cyber-bully, would my act respect the ends or goals of 
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others rather than merely using them for my own purposes? If the answer is no, I must not bully; bullying is 
immoral. 

American philosopher, John Rawls, in his work. Theory ; of Justice, was searching for principles that would make 
a just society, a society in which justice conceived of as fairness prevails (Note 31). Toward this end, he poses a 
device, the veil of ignorance which when used will lead us to those principles. 

Behind this veil of ignorance one pretends to know nothing about oneself; you know not what your position in 
society would be. In a slave-master society, for example, you do not know whether you would wind up a master 
or a slave; you might wind up a slave. So, you would not choose slavery as a societal institution. In a manner of 
speaking, behind this veil you are asked to walk in everyone else’s shoes. More generally, this device may be 
used to determine the morality of an action or an institution. 

Middle school students can easily understand this mechanism and apply it to the issue of bullying. The student 
would be asked to pretend not to know anything about himself/herself; he/she doesn’t know whether he/she is 
black or white, gay or straight, rich or poor, smart or dumb, pretty or ugly, a nerd or a jock, fat or skinny, etc. All 
that is known is that he/she has the same basic needs and desires as everyone else. When considering the 
morality of bullying/cyber-bullying, the student would be asked to follow suit and pretend not to know whether 
he/she would wind up to be the bully or the victim. Students might be asked whether they would be willing to 
risk being the victim. Given the unlikeliness that they would, bullying would be said to be immoral. 

6. The Collaborative Component 

In the collaborative component to Bullying and Moral Responsibility the philosophy students collaborate with 
practicum students from the University’s Division of Mass Communications on the creation of educational 
material that contributes to and enhances the presentation to middle school students. Videos, posters, booklets 
and pamphlets on bullying and cyber-bullying are examples of the educational material that students have 
created. The practicum class with which the philosophy students collaborate determines the nature of the product. 
Students might work alongside students enrolled in Corporate Video Design and Production to create a video or 
with those in Publication Graphics in producing posters or booklets that are used as an integral part of the 
presentations. The Bullying and Moral Responsibility’ students are the directors (i.e., they provide the content); 
the Corporate Video Design and Production and Publication Graphics students are the producers of the 
materials for the presentations. 

7. Sample Presentations 

Bullying and Moral Responsibility is now in its third year; it is offered in the fall semester each year. One 
semester the presentation rotated around a video titled: Do the Right Thing ! It was created by philosophy 
students working alongside corporate video design and production students. During the course of the semester, 
the philosophy students studied ethical theory, bullying and cyber-bullying and applied the principles of the 
theories to bullying/cyber-bullying at a level that middle school students could comprehend creating the content 
for the video’s script. Students from two courses Bullying and Moral Responsibility and Corporate Video Design 
and Production from very different university disciplines, philosophy and communications, worked closely 
together creating a video that served as a vehicle through which the presentation was delivered to middle school 
students. During the course of the semester, students in the Corporate Video Design and Production course went 
about their business of learning the skills of their trade: managing, producing and executing corporate video 
products so that toward the semester’s end, they were ready and eager to apply their skills in “producing” the 
first video of their careers based on the script that the philosophy students had written. In addition to the 
technology employed in the video’s creation, the students made use of digication thus making the video’s script 
a part of their e-portfolios and they used portfolio village as the receptacle for the permanent storage of the video 
(Note 32). 

In addition, public relations students under the direction of the philosophy students filmed some shots on the 
grounds of the campus and others in classrooms with the philosophy students as actors as they spoke all about 
bullying, acted out scenarios on bullying and discussed bullying from a moral perspective. They incorporated 
multiple still images of, for example, relevant philosophers and YouTube clips as well. In the aftermath, the 
middle school students wrote letters of thanks and reflection on the positive experience they had during their 
visit to the university. 

Another presentation focused around the logo Buddies Not Bullies and employed the use of 
anti-bullying/cyber-bullying posters and a booklet titled Buddies Not Bullies the content of which included: 
definitions of bullying and cyber-bullying, descriptions of the various forms of bullying, activities (e.g., a word 
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search), pertinent quotations from persons such as Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Eli Weisel, Soren Kierkegaard, 
and, most importantly, a section titled “What Philosophers Have to Say About Bullying”, specifically Aristotle, 
Immanuel Kant, John Stuart Mill, and John Rawls. This moral perspective on bullying and cyber-bullying was 
reinforced through a lively interactive exchange with the sixth graders during the presentation employing 
power-point, slides, video-clips and live skits rotating around scenarios on bullying and cyber-bullying, and a 
student-focused activity during which each student created his/her own anti-bullying poster, fastened it to the 
sides of a science board the center of which contained the logo. Buddies Not Bullies, and signed their name 
around the logo while taking an anti-bullying pledge. 

8. Course Evaluation 

In sync with Marx’s notion that the philosopher’s job is not only to interpret the world but also to change it, this 
course was developed to assist in the word-wide effort to combat bullying and cyber-bullying. The logo of the 
most recent presentation was Stop Bullying: Be the Change. Has Bullying and Moral Responsibility’ been 
effective in this regard? The philosophy student’s reflection papers, conversations that the university students 
had with their middle school peers during the presentation, input contained in the letters of thanks received from 
the middle school students following the presentation, and the eagerness on part of the middle school teachers 
and administration to have their students continue attending these presentations every year indicate that a 
positive impact has been made (Note 33). 

Some of the middle school students as well as the university students said that they were unaware that they were 
bullies. One university student wrote: 

When we were done presenting, and I walked around to the different tables, a young girl 
looked at me and thanked me, saying “you know, I think this workshop really changed me. I 
was the bully and I didn’t even know it”. Knowing now that I helped to change that little 
girl’s life, just one person, was one of the most rewarding feelings I have ever had, and I am 
forever grateful that I decided to take the Ethics of bullying/moral beliefs class (Note 34). 

Another university student reflected that he had a history of being a bully and that “the course made him reflect 
and realize his shortcomings and even drove him to work on them and apologize to those he had hurt in the past” 
(Note 35). Similarly, in his note to us a middle school student wrote, “You guys are very convincing because I 
used to be a bully a little and I am not proud of it. But I am glad you stopped me before somebody got hurt really 
badly” (Note 36). Another wrote, “You guys are awesome! ... I think your anti-bullying project really helped me 
because my friends haven’t teased me for the whole day! I really owe you guys for that” (Note 37)! 

A number of the university students reflected that they would never forget the looks on the middle school 
students faces during the presentation. One in particular said that he “would never forget the look on some of the 
students faces, especially one little boy who sat all the way in the corner. He had this look that ‘someone finally 
understands my struggle’. It was almost a look of relief just to talk about it” (Note 38). 

“We learned so much about how bullying is wrong and needs to be stopped” (Note 39); “You guys have really 
showed me a lot that bullying is not right... I really thank you because you are people I should look up to” (Note 
40); “I just wanted to thank you for changing our lives and helping us understand that bullying is not a good” 
(Note 41). These are just a few additional comments made by the middle school students. 

Bullying and Moral Responsibility we believe can be a vehicle of change. The inclusion of this course or courses 
similar in nature into university philosophy curricula can assist in the global anti-bullying effort. The moral 
perspective on bullying and cyber-bullying gets to the very foundation of bullying prevention initiatives by 
providing the rationale that can enable students to understand why bullying and cyber-bullying are wrong. 

Middle school students clearly came to an understanding of the rationale or moral perspective underlying why 
bullying and cyber-bullying are wrong. At least in the short term there is evidence that Bullying and Moral 
Responsibility has contributed to the anti-bullying initiative. We can only hope that at least with respect to some 
students it has contributed long-term. 

9. Conclusion 

The general consensus today is that bullying and cyber-bullying are unacceptable behaviors, and commensurate 
with this belief is that they must be addressed with vigor. Curricula development can be an effective tool in 
bullying and cyber-bulling prevention. Included in the curriculum of elementary and secondary schools are 
initiatives and programs designed with this end in mind. 
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This has not been so in higher education. In part, this is because it has not been addressed as a moral issue when 
this is usually the purview of academics dealing with philosophical matters. 

Our attempt with this discussion of a university course on bullying and cyber-bullying. Bullying and Moral 
Responsibility, has been to demonstrate how curriculum in a university philosophy course can achieve a new 
dialogue and perspective on bullying. Philosophers are moral experts and as such have a valuable perspective to 
contribute on the issues of bullying and cyber-bullying, a moral or ethical perspective. In its academic 
service-learning component this course reaches out to middle school students conveying to them the rationale 
underlying the wrongness of bullying behavior thereby enriching, expanding and contributing to the universal 
knowledge of bullying. 

Feedback from university and middle school students, teachers and administrators support the contention that 
this course has had some degree of success assisting in the anti-bullying effort at least in the short-term. Some 
measures, however, are needed to determine its long-term success. It is hoped that Bullying and Moral 
Responsibility will serve as an incentive to other academics in philosophy and other college and university 
disciplines to develop curricula designed to assist in bullying and cyber-bullying prevention. 
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Appendix A 

Units of Instruction: 

1) An historical perspective of bullying 

2) The term bully: its etymology 

3) Definitions: bullying and cyber- bullying 

4) Species of bullying: 

a. Physical 

b. Non-physical: Verbal/non-verbal 

5) Components 

6) Bullying 21st century style: Cyber-bullying and the forms it can take 

7) Descriptive ethics, normative ethics, and meta-ethics 

8) Ethical relativism vs. ethical objectivism 

9) Cultural relativism and ethical subjectivism 

10) Teleological ethical theory: 

a. Virtue ethics 

b. Utilitarianism 

11) Deontological ethical theory: 

a. Kant’s ethics of duty: Categorical imperative, practical imperative, criteria of reversibility 

b. Rawls’ contractarianism: Veil of ignorance 

12) Application of ethical theory to bullying and cyber-bullying: Aristotle 

13) Moral responsibilities imposed by the act of bullying 

14) Bridging the gap between moral belief and action 

15) Academic service-learning project: Collaboration between “philosophy” and “practicum” students in the 
development of an academic-service learning project (Note 42). 
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